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| Dorchester Gaol, March 4, 
CirizENs, Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution. 
CornueT Judges and Common Law are still at work. 
The Lawyer in London who is known by the appellation of 
the Common Serjeant, but, at the Common Halls, as Little 
Jef, or Jefferies, has made himself the advocate and protec- 
torof Murray and Sharpe, and has sentenced Holmes, one 
of my shopmen, to two years imprisonment in Giltspur 
Street Compter, Holmes was a volutiteer, and not in the 
ny A than three-quarters of aday. He has already 
sullered’ imprisonment for selling some publication of Mr. 
Griffia’s, during the Queen’s affair, and has proyed himself 
asoind man. The law of banishment would have applied 
to him, and [I rather think it would have been enforced had 
dot ‘the perjured officer, Cooper, sworn to Rhodes. as 
Holmes. I shall not hear the result of the other eases in 
lime'to notice them this week, but l'rely on the virtae and 
bravery of the men that they will not disgrace themselves 
ome, and that they will conduct themselves through their 
tials in the same spirited manner as Holmes has done, not- 
vithstanding ‘the infamous sentence passed upon him. I 

i'very soon have oceasion to summon a few more brave 
fellows from the North, and in the face of this sentence I 
call upon them to forward me their names. We must not 
iatmed at imprisonment. Ours is no common cause, 
and requires no ordinary degree of virtue and courage. I 
will publish @ brief report of all these trials as soon as | can 
uect them, for the example of others who may follow in 
ste path of noble doings and noble darings. 
Holmes is a marrjed man, and his wife has been brought 
to bed since his confinement in Newgate. He is a man who 
has: bee struggling with adversity for some time past, but 
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has displayed an unconguerable spirit and good abilit 

under all his disasters. 1 speak as far as I kuow of bin, 
He was altogether a stranger to me before December last 
but I flatter myself that his former conduct has been unin. 
peachable in every shape. 1 have never beard it impeached 
in any shape. As far as it is in my power to give him and 
his wife assistance they shall not want, but I have so large 
and so widely scattered a family that I would earnestly ip. 
treat the additional attention and assistance of the Public 
towards some part of them. 

Each of my shopmen and shopwomen ought to be viewed 
as voluntary antagonists of the Bridge Street and Essex 
Street Gangs, and I fearlessly say, ought to be supported as 
such by the Public, and not be considered as agents of 
mine, in a collective point of view. Each of them has 
done as much as I have done, that is, their best. They 
have left nothing undone that they could do. 

In the rage of persecution for opinions and attacks upon 
a corrupt government, we have formed the forlorn hope, 
and have kept that rage from others, therefore the Public 
will find an interest in protecting us, to continue to fill that 
situation, The present Government will never cease to 
prosecute throughout its decline, nor until its fall, and some 
one must be foremost: therefore, I feel astonished that the 
time-serving writers and talkers do not see their own inte- 
rest in supporting me and those who act with me. If] am 
to be put down (which shall not be yet, nor easily done) 
the persecution which now falls upon me will reach the 
nearest to me, and so on until there be no opposition, and 
the whole body of people, government, and all, will cor- 
rupt and rot together. | 

‘he maxim of our enemies is: “ Let us stand by each 
other and not yield an iota of our possession to the demands 
of the people.” This they act upon, and when assaulted 
you always find them in phalanx, so if we are to conquel 
them, we must bring a phalanx against them that shall 
Soeapanst them, and not leave them to be assaulted by 10- 
dividuals who are almost sure to be destroyed at the first 
onset. , 

I shall always feel the conscious pride that I have done 
my duty in the field of battle. I will go on to do all that 
I may find power to do, and I thiak [I can answer for the 


brave few who have gathered round me. The apatby of 


others shall never lessen our ardour, although that apathy 
may lessen our powers of action. 
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Republicans, it is not exactly you to whom I now ap- 
peal, the appellation sets you above every thing of the kind, 
4s to the complaint here made: it is they who call them- 
selves, Reformers, yet imagine that to do certain things, or 
to use certain words and names, however honest, is not 
fashionable, or what they call respectable. My appeal is to 
those who hold on to the train of others, heedless where 
they are going: who fall in with the loudest clamour with- 
out examining upon what cause it is raised: who consider 
bat the mind like their dress should be regulated by fashion, 
however ridiculous or contemptible: who say and do things 
because they see others do so: finally; they who have no 


well-defined principles:for their fule of action. 
R. CARLILE. 








THE FOLLY OF PROSECUTIONS FOR LIBELS, 


Exemplified in the Case of JoHN WILKES, and the No. 45 
of “ The North Briton,” a Weekly Publication at the 
commencement of the Reign of the THIRD GUELPH; fo 
rig ts attached a perfect Copy of that celebrated 








A CORRESPONDENT, under the signature “ Japus,” having 
suggested the propriety of our copying into ‘“‘ The Repub- 
lican” the No. 45 of “The North Briton,” which excited so 
much interest in the last century, an idea struck us, that it 
might be most appropriately done with an historical preface, 
loshew the utter folly and uselessness of all prosecutions 
for what are called Libels on Government, or the exposures 
of the conduct of the Ministers of the day, or discussions as 
lo the value and validity of any public characters or 
institutions. 
Near sixty years having elapsed since the first publication 
of that Number, but few men living at this day have any 
tinct recollection of the manner in which the country was 
agitated from one extremity to the other, upon the subject 
the.arrest of the person of John Wilkes, by a warrant of 
Secretary of State, (Lord Halifax), and the seizure of 
‘papers; and we may wonder how so simple and 
harmless a paper as that which follows this article, could 
tave called forth such rash measures on the part of the Go- 
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vernment. ‘However, it led to very important results, ayq 
originated much of that spirit which is to be found in the 
Press at this day, affording an ample proof that all such 
prosecutions for Libel, when met with spirit, tend most cer. 
tainly to defeat the object of the prosecutor, to strengthen 
and increase that discussion which he wishes to Suppress, 
and to excite public esteem towards the person prosecuted 
in the same ratio as it recedes from the prosecutor. 

John Wilkes-was a Member of Parliament for the county 
of. Buckinghamshire, (we believe) or for some borough ig 
that county, and Colonel of its Militia. He was also the 
admitted author of the letters and essays which formed the 
weekly publication called ‘‘ The North Briton,” up to the 
No. 45, which was published on Saturday, April 23, 1763, 
It appears that in the course of that week the Parliament 
had closed its Session, and, as usual, a Speech had been 
made by the King, who was then quite a young man, and, 
through the intrigues. of the Aristocracy, supported by those 
of his mother, the then Princess of Wales, was supposed 
completely to be in the hands of Earl Bute, the person 
alluded to in “ The North Briton” under the epithet of the 
Seot. On Tuesday, the 26th of Aprif, a warrant was issued 
by the Secretary of State for. the Home Department, we 
should suppose, although we do not profess to be correct as 
to this particular, but this warrant ordered the arrest of the 
Authors, Printers, and Publishers of that Number of “ The 
North Briton,” and the seizure of all papers connected there- 
with ; -which was accordingly put in force against Mr. 
Wilkes, and he was obiniinithed to the Tower, from whence 
he was removed to the Court of Gommon Pleas, on the 3d 
of May, by Habeas Corpus; remanded again for the Judges 
to consider his ease ; brought ap a second’time on the 6tb, 
and discharged on the groundof his Parliamentary privi- 
lege, and the decision by the Judges, that the publication 
of a Libel, although its tendency was towards ‘a breach of 
the peace, yet that the thing itself did not constitute a breach 
of the peace; although the warrant set forth the Libel a 
seditious:and treasonable. | 

Phe whole of Mr. Wilkes’s desks and boxes were broke 
epen, and his papers removed to the Office of the Secretary 
of State; who refused to give them up when applied for as 
stolen goods, and handed them over to the Attorney-Gene 
ral for bis use in the prosecution of an ex officio Information 
agaiost Mr. Wilkes. But thisseizure and holding of papers 
led on to an important result, for Mr. Wilkes brought bis 
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action against the Secretary of State, and recovered a 
Thousand Pounds as damages, with the important decision 
of the Judges, that General Warrants were illegal. 

Mr. Wilkes was deprived of his Colonelcy, and his suc- 
cess in poiat of popularity subjected him to the challenges 
of a suceession of duellers, in one af which he received a 

ievous wound, never refusing to fight any of them, He 
was also brought to trial for publishing ** The North Briton,” 
and a pamphlet, entitled “* An Essay on Woman,” a copy 
of which was found among the stolen papers, and he was 
sentenced for imprisonment in the King’s Bench Prison, but 
inpassing from the Court to the Prison he was rescued, and 
the officers severely beaten, which led to the calling out of 
the military, and the loss of some lives in St. George’s 
Fields. Mr. Wilkes, however, did not secrete himself, but 
voluntarily gave himself up to the Marshal of the Prison. 
During bis confinement he was repeatedly returned as the 
Member for the county of Middlesex, and as often expelled 
the House of Commous, until, at length, the Government 
setup one Colonel Luttrel, the late Earl of Carhampton, 
who, getting a few votes, was declared by the House to be 
thechoice of the electors of Middlesex, in consequence of 
the incapacity of Mr. Wilkes to take a seat! 

Mr. Wilkes'was, however, subsequently returned for the 
City: of London, made an Alderman, and lastly Cham ber- 
lain of. the City, where he sunk into a complete insignifi- 
cancy, and a sort of moral and political apostacy. 

Nowtame, nor the conduct of no one person, save the late 
Queen, ever-agitated the country so much as the name and 
conduct-of Mr. Wilkes’s did after the publication of the 
Number of “‘ The North Briton” in question, and what does it 
contain, now, on a sober view of the whole matter? Why 
uothing that an Attorney-General, or even the Bridge Street 
Gang, would consider worth notice in the present day. 
he Times. Newspaper of the present day contains daily 
paragraphs ‘much stronger, and of the same description: 
tnd when we read the prattle abouteconomy, we may fancy 
that“ The North Briton” has been just written, and applies 
lothe last speech of the kind. : 

The Editor of “The North Briton” thought it quite time 
lo cease talking about economy in his time, sixty years ago, 

Still the thing has been kept up twice a year from that time 
loxtbis, »'The taxes were then not above a sixth of what 
ee ati present, and the debt was in about the same 
Still economy is the order ofthe day! In talk, nor 
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thing else, and such will continue to be the case whilst we 
are subject to the vice of Kingcraft. 

In the *“* Address to Men of Science”’ it is stated, that one 
Matthews was hanged in the reign of George the First, for 
printing what was called a treasonable libel. We have now 
the pamphlet in our possession, and as soon as we can fully 
authenticate it, we shall reprint it, just to see if Castlereagh 
will hang us for it now. If any one can give us informa. 
tion as to the particulars of this affair, we shall feel obliged, 
We have the authority of a historian of that day, that Mat- 
thews was hanged in the year 1719, for having written and 
printed a pamphlet entitled “ Vox Populi:” Now we have 
the pamphlet entitled “ Vox Populi, vox Dei,” but it is 
dated 1709, which was in the reign of Anne, and we are 
dubious as to its authenticity, as it seems odd that a man 
should be hanged, ten years after printing a pamphlet ina 
former reign. We repeat, if any one ean give us informa- 
tion on this subject, we shall feel obliged. ‘The pamphlet 
we have, is certainly one of the best written pamphlets we 
ever met with of that era. It resembles the stile of Lord 
Somers’ celebrated tract entitled “‘ The Judgments of whole 
Kingdoms and Nations concerning the Rights, Powers, and 
Prerogatives of Kings” and in both, the right of deposing 
tyrannical kings, in opposition to the slavish doctrine of 
non-resistance and passive obedience is ably asserted; al- 
though the Vox Populi we have is so far superior to Lord 
Somers’ Tract. 

The republication of this Number of “« The North Briton,” 
will afford some idea of the progress of the power of the Print- 
ing Press. Such a publication would not now be deemed se- 
ditious, or called a libel by the Attorney-General, or the most 
high-flown Tory and tool of Kingcraft, yet when it first ap- 
peared, and when Mr. Wilkes was arrested for it, such a se0- 
sation and agitation was excited throughout the country, @ 
has not since been equalled, powerful as many bave been. It 
is impossible to calculate on the degree of folly displayed by 
the ministers of that day, and the odium brought down upon 
themselves, and the King in particular, by the prosecution 
of this article, whereas, if it had passed unnoticed by the 
Government, as every such article ought to do, the thing 


would not have-created the least feeling or sensation of 


itself. Such was the clamour for“ Wilkes and Liberty,” 
that the phrase was common within the walls of the palace, 
and it was among the first words lisped by the present King, 


who is said soon to have discovered that it was a word of 
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offence to his Father, and to revenge his little disappoint- 
ments and rebukes would often cry out “ Wilkes and 
Liberty.” ; 
The volume of “ The North Briton” which contains the 
No. 45, is very scarce, so much so, that we tried in vain to 
it whilst in London, although we found the second 
volume quite common. We are indebted to a friend for the 
loan of it at this moment. ‘ The North Briton” was the 
frst periodical publication that was ever conducted with 
any thing like ability and good spirit in this country, aud 
the publishers of it were harassed in a very similar way to 
what the publishers of ‘‘ ‘The Republican” have been. There 
was no cessation of arrests and prosecutions whilst the work 
lasted, but all these prosecutions effected nothing, for imme- 
diately on the breaking out of the American War, there 
came out. a work still more bold, called ‘*‘ The Crisis,” 
which has exceeded for strength any thing to be found in 
“The Republican.” One of the numbers was headed, * A 
bloody King, a bloody Ministry, and a bloody Parliament:” 
alluding to the conduct of the whole towards the Americans. 
After “* The Crisis,” came “ The Letters of Junius,” and 
then “ The Political Works of Thomas Paine” which form 
the standard and the rock of political wisdom. The folly 
of prosecuting printed works as libels, is visible in this one 
thing, that it is a natural impossibility to suppress them, 
ing once in circulation, and a prosecution, where there is 
the least idea that the Government is corrupt, is certain to 
give a tenfold degree of circulation to the opinions sought 
tobesuppressed. Opinions are in the moral and political, 
what the gaseous principle of matter is in the physical 
world. You may counteract all its operations in some de- 
grees, aud on some occasions, but you can never annihilate 
it. The attempt or pretence to do it is an act of furious 
and bigotted madness. A free press would very soon cor- 
rect all errors, and would be at the same time its own best 
corrector. ‘The prattle about liceptiousness is vague and 
ridiculous: the moral part of the Press would ever crush 
‘very thing of the kind. The Press is now the represenia~ 
tive of the human mind, and let every man judge for him- 
self, whether he feels a necessity of external controul over 
own mind, and then apply the principle to the Press. 
oW'ean no more establish a uniformity with the Printing 
Press, than you can reduce the human mind toa standard 
ubiformity. . Consider this, ye advocates of prosecutions 
and Persecution, and judge from what passed with respect to 
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the No. 45, “ North Briton,” of the folly, the inutility, ang 
the wickedness of all such measures, and see how utter] 
they defeat the object of your mad .and idiotic brains. 
Keep your money in your pockets, and let the Press like 
the ocean, or the mind of man, pursue its wayward course, 
It will injure nothing that is useful, but correct whatever js 
mischievous. 
EDITOR, 





THE NORTH BRITON. No. 45. 





Genus orationis atrox, et vehemens, cui opponiiur lenitatis, et mansuetudinns, 
! Cicero. 





FRIDAY, APRIL 23, 1763. 


Tue King’s Speech has always been considered by the Legislature, 
and by the public at large, as the speech of the minister. It has 
. regularly, at the beginning of every session of Parliament, been 
referred by both houses to the consideration of a committee, and 
has been generally canvassed with the utmost freedom, when the 
minister of the erown has been obnoxious to the nation. The 
ministers of this free country, conscious of the undoubted pnvi- 
lége of so spirited a people, and with the terrors of Parliament 
before their eyes, have been cautious, no less with regard to the 
matter than to the expressions of speeches, which they have ad- 
vised the Sovereign to make from the throne, at the opening of 
each session. They well knew that an honest house of: Parlie- 
ment, true to their trust, could not fail to detect the fallacious 
arts, or to remonstrate against the daring acts of violence, con- 
mitted by any minister. The speech at the close of the session 
has ever been considered as the most secure method of promul- 
pune the favourite Court creed among the vulgar; because the 

arliament, which is the constitutional cuardian, of the liberties of 
the people, has in this case no opportunity of remonstrating, 6! 
impeaching any wicked seryant of the Crown. 

This week has given the public the most abandoned instance of 
ministerial effrontery ever attempted to ‘be imposed on mankind. 
The Minister’s speeeh of last Tuesday, is not to be paralelled in 
thie annals of this country.’ I am in doubt, whether the imposition 
ts ‘greater on the Sovereign or'on the nation. Every friend of his 
country must lament that ‘a prince of so many great and amiable 
qualities, whom England truly reveres, can be brought to give the 
sanction of his sacred name to the most odious measures, and t 
the most unjustifiable public declarations, from a throne ever 
nowned for truth, honour, and unsullied virtue. I am sure, 
foreigners, especially the King. of Prussia, will hold the Ministe! 
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‘neontempt and abhorrence. He has made our Sovereign declare, 
« My expectations have been fully answered by the happy effects 
hich the several allies of my crown have derived from this salu- 

measure of the definitive treaty. The powers at war with my 

brother, the King of Prussia, have been induced to agree to 
such terms of accommodation, as that great prince has approved ; 
and the success which has attended my negociation, has necessa- 
rily and immediately diffused the blessings of peace through 
every part of Europe.” The infamous fallacy of this whole sen- 
tence is apparent to all mankind; for it is known, that the King 
of Prussia did not barely approve, but absolutely dictated, as con- 
queror, every article of the terms of peace. No advantage of any 
kind has accrued to that magnanimous prince from our negocia- 
tion, but he was basely deserted by the Scottish Prime Minister 
of England... He was known by every Court in Europe to be 
scarcely on better terms of friendship here than at Vienna; and 
he was betrayed by us in the treaty of peace. What a strain of 
insolence, therefore, is it in a minister to lay claim to what he is 
conscious all his efforts tended to prevent, and meanly to arrogate 
to himself a share in the fame and glory of one of the greatest 
princes the world has ever seen? The King of Prussia, however, 
has gloriously kept all his former conquests, and stipulated secu- 
rity for all his allies, eve: for the Elector of Hanover, I know 
in what light this great prince is considered in Europe, and in 
what manner he has been treated here ; among other reasons er 
haps, from some contemptuous expressions he may have used of 
the Scot; expressions which are every day echoed by the whole 
body of Englishmen through the southern part of this island. 

‘he preliminary articles of peace were such as haye drawn the 
contempt of mankind upon our wretched negotiators. All our 
most valuable conquests were agreed to be restored, and the East 
India Company would have been infallibly ruined by afsingle arti- 
ele of this fallacious and baneful negotiation. No foie of the 
minister has been hardy enough to dispute this ; yet the minister 

self has made our sovereign declare, ‘‘ the satisfaction which 
he felt at the approaching re-establishment of peace upon. _condi- 
tions so honourable to his crown, and so beneficial ap people.” 
As to the entire approbation of Parliament, which. is so vainly 
boasted of, the world knows how that was obtained. The large 

on the civil list, already above half.a year in arrear,: shews 
pretty clearly the transactions of the winter. It is, however, re- 
markable, that the minister’s speech dwells on the agra grgaiet 
ton given by Parliament to the preliminary articles, which Iwill 
venture to say, he must by this time be ashamed of; for he has 
brought to confess the total want of that knowledge, aceu- 
and precision, by, which such immense advantages both) of 
territory, were sacrificed to our inveterate enemies. 

These gross blunderers; are, indeed, in some measure set right. by 
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the definitive treaty; yet, the most important articles, relative 4, 
cessions, commerce, and the FISHERY, remain as they were, with 
respect to the French. The proud and feeble Spaniard too does 
not RENOUNCE, but only pesists from all prelensions which he 
may have formed to the right of fishing—where? only about the 
island of Newroun DLAND—till a favourable opportunity arises of 
insisting on it, there, as well as elsewhere. 

The minister cannot forbear, even in the King’s speech, insulting 
us with the dull repetition of the word Economy. I did not expect 
so soon to have seen that word again, after it had been go lately 
exploded, and more than once, by a numerous audience hissed off 
the stage of our English theatres. It is held in derision by the 
voite of the people, and every tongue loudly proclaims the uni- 
versal contempt, in which these empty professions are held by this 
nation. Let the public be informed of one single instance of eco- 
nomy, except in indeed the household! Is a regiment, which was 
completed as to its compliment of officers of a Tuesday, and broke 
on the Thursday, a proof of an economy? Is the pay of the Scottish 
Master Elliot to be voted by an English Parliament, under the 
head of economy? Is this among a thousand others, one of the 
convincing proofs of a firm resolution to yorm government on aplan 
of strict economy? Is it not notorious, that in reduction of the army, 
not the least attention has been paid to it. Many unnecessary 
expenses have been incurred, only to increase the power of the 
crown, that is to create mere lucrative jobs for the creatures of the 
minister’ The staff, indeed is broke, but the discerning part of man- 
kind immediately comprehend the mean subterfuge, and resented 
the indignity put upon so brave an officer as Marshal Ligonier. 
That step was taken to give the whole power of the army to the 
crown, thatis, tothe minister. Lord Ligonier is now no longer at 
the head of the army; but Lord B—e, in effect, is: I mean, that 
every preferment given by the crown will be-found still to be ob- 
tained by his enormous influence, and to be bestowed only on the 
creatures of the Scottish Faction. The nation is stillin the same de- 
plorable state; while he governs, and can make the tools of his 
power pursue the same odious measures. Such a retreat, as he 
intends, can only mean, that personal indemnity, which, I hope, 
guilt will never find from an injured nation. The negotiations of 
the late inglorious Peace, and the Excise, will haunt him where- 
ever he goes; and the terrors of the just resentment, which and 
must be sure to meet from a brave and insulted people, and which 
must finally crush him, will be for ever before his eyes. 

{n vain will such a Minister, or the foul dregs of his power, the 
tools of corruption and despotism, preach up in the speech, thal 
spirit of concord, and that obedience to the laws, which is esse” 
tial to good order. They have sent the spirit of concord through 
the land, and I will prophecy, that it will never be extinguished, 
but by the extinction of their power. Is “the spirit of discord " 
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hand in hand with the Peace and Excise through this nation? 
is it to be expected between an insolent exciseman, and a peer, 

tleman, freeholder, or farmer, whose private houses are now 
made liable to be entered and searched at pleasure? Glouces- 
tershire, Herefordshire, and in general all the cyder counties are 
not surely the several counties, which are alluded to in the speech? 
The spirit of concord has not gone forth among them; but the 
gpirit of Liberty has; and a noble opposition has been given to 
the wicked instruments of oppression. A nation, as sensible as 
the English, will see that a spirit of concord, when they are op- 
ressed, means a tame submission to injury, and that a spirit. of 
iberty ought then to arise, and I am sure ever will, in proportion 
to the weight of the grievance they feel. Every legal attempt of 
a contrary tendency to the 2 sag of concord will be deemed justi- 
fable resistance, warranted by the spirit of the English consti- 
tution. 

A despotic minister will always endeavour to dazzle his prince 
with the high-flown ideas of the prerogative and honour of the 
Crown, which the minister will make a parade of firmly maintain- 
ing. I wish as much as any man in the kingdom to see the honour 
of the crown maintained in a manner truly becoming royalty. I 
lament to see it sunk even to prostitution. What a shame was it 
to see. the security of this country, in point of military force, com- 
plimented away contrary_to the opinion of royalty itself, and sa- 
enificed to the prejudices, and to the ignorance, of a set of poor, 
the most unfit, from every consideration, to be consulted on a 
matter relative to the security of the house of Hanover? I wish to 
see the honour of the crown religiously asserted with regard to 
our allies; and the dignity cf it scrupulously maintained with re- 
gard to foreign princes. Is it possible such an indignity can have 
happened, such a sacrifice of the honour of the crown of England, 
as that a minister should already have kissed his majesty’s hand 
on being appointed to the most insolent and ungrateful court in 
the world, without a previous assurance of that reciprocal nomina- 
tion which the meanest court in Europe would insist upon, before 
she proceeded to an act otherwise so derogatory to her honour. 
But electoral policy has ever been-obsequious to the court of 
Vienna, and forgets the insolence with which Count Colloredo left 
England. Upon a principle of dignity and economy, Lord Stor- 
mont, a Scottish peer of the loyal house of Murray, kissed his 
Majesty’s hand, [ think on Wednesday in the Easter week; but 

ignominious act has not yet disgraced the nation in the Lon- 
don Gazette. . The ministry are not ashamed of doing the thing 
in private; they are only afraid of the publication. Was it a ten- 
der regard for the honour of the late King or of his present majesty, 
tmvited to court Lord George Sackville, in these first days of 
peace, to share in the general satisfaction, which all good courtiers 
received in the dignity offered to Lord Ligonier, and on the -ad- 
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vancement of —. Was this to show princely gratitude to the en, 
nent services of the accomplished general of the house of Bring. 
wick, who had so great a share in the rescuing Europe from ti, 
oke of France; and whose nephew we hope soon to see maj; 
py in possession of the most amiable pyincess of the world’ 
Or, is it meant to assert the honour of the crown only, against the 
united wishes of a loyal and affectionate people, founded in happy 
‘experience of the talents, ability, integrity, and virtue, of thoy 
who have had the glory of redeeming their country from bondage 
and ruin, in order to support, by every art of corruption and int. 
midation, a weak, disjomted, incapable set of—I will call they 
any thing but Ministers—by whom the favourite still meditates 
rule this kingdom with a rod of iron. 

The Stuart line has ever been intoxicated with the slavish doo. 
trines of the absolute, independent, unlimited power of the crow, 
Some of that line were so weakly advised, as to endeavour to re. 
duce them into practice; But the English nation was too spirited 
to suffer the least encroachment on the ancient liberties of this 
kingdom. The King of England is only the first magistrate of 
this country: butis mvested, by the law, with the whole executive 
power. He is, however, responsible to his people for the due exe 
cution of the royal function in the choice of ministers, dc. 
equally with the meanest of his subjects im his particular duty. 
‘The personal character of our present amiable sovereign make 
‘us easy and happy, that so great a power is lodged in such hands; 
but the favourite has given too just cause for him to escape the 
general odium. ‘The perogative of the crown is to exert the cov- 
stitutional powers entrusted to it in a way, not of blind favour and 
partiality, but wisdom and judgement. This is the spirit of ow 
constitution. The people too have their prerogative, and I hope 
the fine words of Dryden will be engraven on our hearts. 


Freepom is the English Subjects PRenocarive. 








COPY OF A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HOY. 
ROBERT PEEL, 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 








Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 28, 1822. 
I FEEL it my duty to inform you that Mrs. Carlile, who is 
@ prisoner with me in this Gadl, is in an advanced stale ® 
pregnancy, and expectschild-birth towards the end ol Apt: 
I make this. communication with a hope, tbat it may 
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considered a circumstance to justify a remission of the re- 
mainder of her sentence, as the nature of her confinement, 
and the double dread of danger, and probable want of ne- 
cessary assistance on such an occasion in a Prison, preys 
heavily on her mind. 

Mrs. Carlile has already filled out 13 months of the 24 
allotted ber for imprisonment, and would have borne the 
remaining 11 with fortitude and patience had not her pre- 
sent situation urged her to ask a merciful consideration of 
her case on the part of the Government. 

It may be consideretl some mitigation of her misde- 
meanor, when I aver, that she never was a principal in my 
business, and that in the publication of the pamphlet for 
which she has been sentenced to two years imprisonment, 
she had, speaking in the character of a husband, no choice, 
and saw nothing of the pamphlets intended for publication 
until they were ready for sale. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 





Sir, | 
UnperneaTu I send you the copy of a letter I this day received 
from Mr. Hobhouse ; and am, Sir, your obedient servant, — 

° R. W. ANDREWS, 

Dorchester Castle, March 3, 1822. 





Siz, . 
lam directed by Mr. Secretary Peel to desire that you will ac- 
quaint Richard Carlile, a Prisoner in your Gaol, that his letter 
has been received and considered by Mr. Peel, who does not 
think that the advanced state of pregnancy of the Prisoner’s 
wife affords a sufficient ground for Mr. Peel’s recommending her 
tothe King as a proper object for a free pardon; and-Mr. Peel 
has no doubt, that on the occasion of her lying-in, the Officers of 
the Prison will afford her every assistance which is consistent 
with the nature of the place. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Keeper of the County H. HOBHOUSE. 

Gaol of Dorchester. 


This correspondence is printed, beeause I think it fitting 
with a person in my situation there should be no pri- 
vate correspondence with public characters, or @ corres- 
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pondence necessarily private. AD oped Course in ever, 
thing is my plan. I addressed Mr. Peel at the earnest 
uest of Mrs. Carlile, that her real situation might 
officially known to the persons who keep her in confine. 
ment. We are neither of us disappointed in the answer. 
The close nature of our confinement almost threatens dap. 
ger, but I trust that Mrs. Carlile’s strength of mind an 
body will carry her well through the perilous crisis. 
R. CARLILE, 
Dorchester Gaol, March 3, 1822. 


4 








CELEBRATION OF THE 297TH OF JANUARY, 18% 
The Anniversary of the Birth of Thomas Paine. 
(Continued from p. 242.) 








ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 


Art the house of Mr. John Claytons, a neat and simple dinner was pr- 
vided, when upwards of sixty male and female friends sat down. After 
the cloth was removed, 


‘Mr. JOSIAH MATLEY was called to the Chair. 


He briefly addressed the Meeting; expressing his sense of gratitude for 
the honour they had conferred upon him, an honour that could by to 
means be merited by him from abilities, but the integrity of his heart, and 
the high respect manifested to the principles of the man whuse natal day 
they were met to celebrate. It was well known, he said, by that com- 
pany, sya which were some of the oldest of his political friends, how 
proud he had always been at the appellation of Paineite, a term bandied 
about at first by Church and King mobs, and intended as a term of re 
proach: but it was far from his disposition to rouse any disagreeable feel 
ings towards deluded fellow-citizens, many of whom had long become cot 
vinced of their errors and ashamed of their former conduct, which he con- 
sidered was ample punishment for their errors; but he was happy to 5% 
he had lived to see them become mostly of his opinions with respect t 
the political sentiments of Thomas Paine: whilst he had, through both 
good and evil report, always adhered to the principles of that great mal, 
so convincingly pourtrayed through the whole of bis Works. And will 
out further occupying their time with his humble, but sincere lays, he 
a proceed to the business and intent of the Meeting, by giving 3 * 
0 . 


ca Immortal Memory of Thomas Paine, the Political Saviour of the 
Oo ° ° 

Mr. C. Warker then rose and addressed the company. He felt that hi 
powers of oratory fell far short of doing justice to, or conveying the sea 
ments of his mind, with regard to the worth and character of this umiqu’ 
of Nature—Thomas Paine. The character and sentiment conveyed in 
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toast he justly deserved, if ever mortal man did; nay, he was persuaded, 
that if ever there was a mind on earth whose sentiments had been commu- 
nicated to us that deserved to be considered as having been a particular 
emanation of Deity, it was the mind of Thomas Paine. He confessed he 
was not a believer in a particular providence, or particular communica- 
tions of God to man, otherwise than through the medium of his works in 
creation; these Thomas Paine had amply studied, and through these alone 
he had received that ray of eeisdes which might with ropriety be 
termed divine. Thomas Paine, indeed, professed not to believe in any 
church, or the creed of any church, on earth. But when it is considered 
that some of them worship men as Gods, and make martyrs of thieves and 
robbers, (a striking instance of which will be exhibited to-morrow in the 
celebration of the just death of the tyrant Charles as a martyr) it was to 
the honour and credit of the character of the man whose nativity the 
were celebrating, that he had thus despised their creeds—for the am | 
that makes Gods of men, and martyrs of thieves, may be in unison with 
itsaf, but would have greatly dishonoured the moral teenie of Thomas 
Paine to have belonged tu it. In short, without further vainly attempting 
to do that justice to this Noble of Nature, for which he felt his oratorial 
powers so inadequate, by giving him general and undefined praise, as was 
the case with the supporters of useless and pernicious customs and insti- 
tutions, he could instance his acute detection of abuses in civil and reli- 
gious Governments, and his clearly pointing out the remedies for correct- 
ing those abuses to the meanest capacity. These would bear ample testi- 
mony of his worth to all succeeding generations, and justly entitled him to 
the appellation of “ Saviour of the Political World.” 

Josuva Hoxsson then addressed the Meeting :— 

Fellow-Citizens—It is with the greatest ditlidence that I now attempt to 
address you on this most important occasion. I am convinced that there 
are many of my worthy friends now present whose superior abilities, 
greater experience, and matured judgment, would confer far more honour 
on the subject than it is possible for me to do; yet I, at the same time, 
feel it is the indispensible duty of every lover of trath, of every friend to 

to endeavour to dispel to the utmost of his power those clouds 
of ignorance and superstition which have for ages imposed the most galling 
shackles on the noblest faculties of man. 

Citizens, we are now met to celebrate the nativity of our countryman, 
the immortal Thomas Paine, who has been so justly denominated in the 
foregoing toast, “ the Saviour of the Political World.” With those who 
have perused the productions of this celebrated man this truth needs no 
additional confirmation, therefore any thing that I have to say on the sub- 
ject may by them be deemed superfluous: to those who have not perused 
those productions it may be necessary to state, that the energetic mind of 
Paine first developed itself in the cause of universal liberty at the com- 
mencement of the American struggle for independence, a period when the 
whole human race seemed to be sunk in the most abject state of ignorance 
aud slavery. It was at this period that the bold effusions from the pen of 

first broke upon the astonished world, and he was hailed by the 

d aud virtuous as the sun of the political horizon. It was at this 
period that Paine developed the most sublime principles: of Government in 

most plain and simple manner. It was at this period that Paine advo- 
cated the natural, inherent, imprescriptible, inalienable rights of man, and 

nent that privileged classes in any society were nothing more than privi- 
tged abuses, for wherever these classes exist they are continually arro- 
ating to themselves exclusive privileges and exclusive laws ; and it 1s evi- 
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dent, that wherever exclusive: laws exist, (that is, laws to take COgNIZaRce 
of the poor, unto which laws the rich are not amenable,) are unjust, and 
must finally tend to the subversion of the social compact. 

Citizens, it was at the period I before alluded to that the British Minis. 
try conceived the diabolical design of imposing the most galling chains of 
tyranny’ pon the vast continent of America ; the inhabitants of which, 
smarting under the lash of repeated injuries, became inspired with a love 
of liberty, and encouraged by the writings of Paine, manfully resisted 
their unjust edicts, and finally succeeded in establishing their independence. 
It was during this memorable struggle for independence, on one hand, and 
despotié power, on the other, that the French Despot, considering himself 
the natural enemy of Britain, transported his armies across the Atlantic 
to assist the Sons of Freedom to fight the battles of Liberty. The French 
soldiers witnessing the happiness enjoyed by the Americans under their 
reformed system, imbibed their principles of hberty, which on their retum 
to France burst forth like a volcano, convulsed Europe, and with irresisti- 
ble fury ovegturned the thrones of Despots, which had been established 
during a lapse of ages. Thus it is evident, that the important changes 
that have taken place on the continents of Europe and America have had 
their origin in those principles so clearly developed by Paine. Even the 
most renowned politicians and patriots of the present day may truly be 
said to have been’ called into action by the writings of Thomas Paive. 
Has not the enlightened Cobbett said, “ that at Paine’s expiring flambeau 
he lighted his taper?” Dées not the brave Carlile openly avow himself th 
supporter and defender of the political works of ‘Thomas Paine against al 
opponents? In fine, I hesitate not to say, that all our knowledge relative 
to Representative Systems of Government has been derived from the same 
source. Then [ ask, What man will have the temerity to say that Paine 
is not the “ Saviour of the Political World!” | 

Citizens, the panders and supporters of corruption, the decayed rem- 
nants of the Pitt and Fox Clubs, may still continue to celebrate the births 
of their demi-gods, if they think proper; yet we, 2s Republicans, ardently 
panting to be free, will continue to celebrate the nativity of this child and 
champion of what has been ignominiously termed the Lower Orders: and 
I confidently assert, that the name of Thomas Paine will be transmitted 
with honour to posterity, and be dear to the heart of every Englishmas, 
when the names of those political apostates, Pitt and Fox, are either for- 
gatten, or covered with infamy and remembered with abhorrence. 


The Chairman then gave, ! 


@. The Health of Richard Carlile, the most bold and persevering of bis 
Apostles. 


Mr. W. again rose and said, he felt stro igly persuaded in his own mind 
that Mr. Carlile was justly entitled to ‘.1e appellation given him i the 
toast; and when his manly conduct, his disinterested and perseveriig 
spirit was considered, he felt assured that the minds of the whole of that 
Meeting were with him. He therefore called upon them to stand by him 
and support him with all the means in their power against the detestable 
Robbers and Hypocrites that he had to contend with; wretches, 
which, as Horne Todke had once said, on a similar occasion, “ there ¥® 
no adequate term in the English language by which to designate them. 
There was one term, however, which they gave themselves, and which, 
when contrasted with their actions, would Come nearer in producing in the 
mind of every honest man that hatred and contempt they so justly deserve? 
than any other, und that was Christian, for he would ask, Could # 
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thing make persecutors so contemptible as to profess to believe in the 


hum Jesus. 

3. May every Church be dedicated to Philosophy and the Sciences instead of 
saints and Superstition; may their Homilies be portions of the “ Age of 
Reason” instead of Mystic Explanations of Athanasian Creeds and Prophecies : 
ind may the signification of Priest become synonymous with Man of Science. 

After which Mr. J. Honsow addressed the Meeting as follows :— 

Citizens—In looking over the foregoing toast 1 have derived great satis- 
faction at seeing the ** Age of Reason” connected with science and philo- 

This is the state that things must ultimately come to before man 

will know his proper sphere of action in the great whole of which he neces- 
gilyforms a part. Iu offering a few remarks on the subjects connected 
sith the foregoing toast, I shail commence with the “ Age of Reason,” 
and endeavour to eradicate any unfavourable impression you may have 
imbibed towards its author. Pcine saw, with the most lively sorrow, that 
those men who in defence of their rights and liberties hesitated not to meet 
death, even at the cannon’s mouth, were yet the voluntary slaves to the 
srossest superstition ; he saw with regret the baneful influence which a 
hypocritical Priesthood had over the humanrace; and to such an alarming 
had this influence arrived, that a mere difference of opinion on sub- 

ects, the truth of which it was impossible to prove, was suflicient to dis- 
solve the strongest friendship, and to substitute in its place the most deadly 
hatred. This determined the philanthropic mind of Paine to attempt to 
rescue man from this mental degradation, from this worst of slavery. 
With this view he published the “ Age of Reason,” a book which has 
been vilified by the religious sects of‘every denomination. Perhaps some 
of my worthy friends now present may at some period of their lives have 
felt a'kind of horror at the bare name of the “ Age of Reason;” in order 
to give those who have not perused it some idea of what the book really is, 
the morality it inculcates, and to shew the sublime ideas its author had of 
a Deity, I will quote two short paragraphs; they run thus: “ It is only in 
the creation that ail our ideas and conceptions of a word of God can unite. 
The ‘creation speaketh an universal language, independent of human 
speech or human language, multiplied and various as they be! It is an 
ever-existing original, which every man can read! It cannot be a : 
it cannot be counterfeited ; it cannot be lost; it cannot be altered ; it 
cannot be suppressed! It does not depend upon the will of man whether 
it shall be published or not ; it publishes itself from one end of the earth 
to the other! It preaches to all nations and to all worlds! And this 
word of God reveals unto man all that is necessary for man to know of 
God."—“ Do we want to contemplate his power? We see it in the im- 
mensity of the creation. Do we want to contemplate his wisdom? We 
see it in the unchangeable order by which the incomprehensible whole is 
governed. Do we want to contemplate his munificence? We see it in the 
tbundance with which he fills the earth. Do we want to contemplate his 
mercy? We see it in his not withholding that abundance even from the 
vothankful, In fine, do we want to know what God is? Search not the 
book called the Scripture, which any human hand might make, but the 
arptare called’ the Creation.” Such, my friends, is the sublime language 
man, upou whom every abusive, every calumnious epithet has been 
heaped-by a horde of persecuting, hypocritical, mercenary Priests, whose 
€ object and study seems to be to enslave ‘the minds of the ignorant, 

» and the credulous, and who hesitate not to maguify the most 
imple phenomena of Nature into indications of Divine wrath, threatening 
astsement to mankind. No sooner does the philosopher attempt to in- 
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vestigate the causes of the various effects which are incessantly COMing jp 
contact with his senses, than every exertion 1s made by these fanatics tp 
draw upon him the public udium; and in this they have, alas! too we 
succeeded. Every Priest accuses hini of prying into the secrets of thy 
Almighty, and brands him with the appellation of impious, Sacrilesions 
wretch: and the philosopher has generally been subjectefl to all the perse 
cution and abuse which a persecuting Priesthood, and their ignorant, 4. 
perstitious followers, could inflict. What, 1 ask, are these beings why 
thus arrogate to themselves the exclusive privilege of acting as mediatos 
betwixt man and his Maker? Are they not composed of the same mat. 
rials, subject to the same wants, the same passions, acted on by the sam 
agents, and finally decomposed like other men? If, as they insinuate, my 
was intended to remain ignorant of the laws of Nature, why, I ask, hes 
Nature endowed him with so vast a capacity for acquiring kuowledge? |j 
the doctrines which Priests are continually holding forth are founded a 
truth, why are they continually varying in their opinions, and persecuting 
and abusing each other? Even those men who regularly attend to hey 
them expound their ambiguous doctrines, finding it impossible to compe. 
hend their abstruse dogmas, each individual puts that construction m 
what he has heard which best suits his own views and interests. How 
gratifying, then, must it be to the philosopher to contemplate the tim 
(and it will certainly come) when those huge piles from which these dogmas 
roceed shall be converted into temples of science, into seminaries of real 
earning! There the philosopher shall boldly promulgate the results of bs 
important researches into Nature; he will shew to his fellow-citizens how 
the vast chain of Nature recedes by almost imperceptible gradations, from 
the most complex organized beings to apparently the most inanimate sil- 
stances. There the astronomer will explain to his fellow-citizens the 
revolutions, eccentricities, and various iceneun of the planetary 9% 
tem. There the studious, laborious chemist, will explain to his fellow. 
citizens, by a series of the most simple experiments, the attractive aud 
repulsive properties which are in a greater or less degree inherent inal 
bodies : he will there illustrate, on a small scale, the various modifications 
and decompositions of bodies, such as is eternally going on in the vast 
store-house of Nature. I therefore call upon each individual now presett 
to exert himself to the- utmost of his power amongst his more ignoralt 
neighbours, and endeavour uot only to break the superstitious chain whict 
fetters the understanding, but to point out to them the vast importance 
tached to scientific pursuits. It oe been but too generally the case with 
individuals to say, “ It is of no importance to the cause whether I exer 
myself or not, for I as an individual can do but little.” ‘To such | answer, 
each individual has it in -his power to do much more than he may #t ng 
umagine,, Has not a Paine, a Cartwright, a Cobbett, a Hunt, a Carte 
amply proved what individuals can do in promulgating truth aad establish- 
ing tree discussion. Others have said, as an excuse for their extrem 
apathy, “that in their ‘time ‘these things can never be accomplished: 
‘To these | answer, that probably we may not accomp.ish all our hopes. 
but we can, at beast, lay the foundation upon which posterity will erect 
the mighty fabric. Citizens, the age of reason, of revolution, ane ' 
science has commenced, the spirit of enquiry is gone forth, and it is uot? 
the power of ‘mitred aor crowned heads to-stop its progress. A thirst f0r 
knowledge pervades the inmates of every cottage ; it Is this thirst 
knowledge (the forerunner of truth) which will point out to man thecer™ 
means of his conservation, and finally conduct him tv. happiness : 
4. Mey the People of England learn to call Thieves and Robbers by the 
proper Names, whether under the guise of Stars or Mitres. 
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5, May the Vespers and Orisons of every Spaniard, instead of being occupied 
a the Mummery of useless Prayers and senseless Songs, be employed in reading 
and meditating on Portions of ‘Thomas Paine’s “ Rights of Man,” 

Song, by Mrs. Walker.—‘“ No longer lost in Shades of Night.” Chorus— 
« Demanding freedom, all.” er 

6. To the Memory of Mirabaud, Voltaire, and Helvetius, and may their Works 
become as universally read as are the Works of Fanaticism and Superstition. 

7, Simon Bolivar and the Patriots of South America. 

, by Mr. Eckersley. 

8, May those Scourges of Mankind, commonly called Kings, soon be taught 
that all trae Sovereignty emanates from the People. 

9, May Priests be made to drink plentifully of the Cordial they so much re- 
commend to others, namely, Patience and Long-Suffering. 

9. 8 A Parson who had a remarkable Foible.” 

10, May every virtuous Woman prefer a Republican for her Husband ; and 
may she bring up her Children in a hatred of Vice and the practice of Virtue, 
and may every Woman be virtuous. 

i. Health and a steady Emancipation to all the incarcerated Prisoners who 
we suffering for the Cause of Reform, not forgetting the Captive of Ilchester. 

Duetio, by Messrs. Matley and Walker.—* In Liberty’s Cause I would yield 
up my Life,” : 

The business of the evening was then concluded with the anthem of 
“God save great Thomas Paine” in verse and chorus ; verse by the ladies, 
chorus by the whole Meeting. A vote of thanks was then passed to 
Josiah Matley for his impartial conduct in the chair. He expressed his 
gatitude for the compliment they had paid him, and assured them he felt 
agreater pleasure in the honour they had done him than if he had been 
elected to the most lucrative place any rotten Boroughmonger had to be- 
stow in the Hospital of Incurables. The Chairman then withdrew, and 
the Meeting was dissolved in the greatest harmony of sentiment. 





TO MR. R. CARLILE. 








Sir, 171, Pleasance, Edinburgh, Feb. 1822. 

[ HaVk sent you herewith a few questions and observations, 
tof an essay, which I_read lately at a Meeting of the 
nburgh Free-Thinkers’ Zetetic Society; if you think 

them worthy of .a place in the Republican you may insert 

em, 1 .am sorry it is not so perfect as I could, have 
wished, but being engaged in a business which requires al- 
host all my time and attention, I have not leisure to write 
omy own mind. Iam uncertain whether it may be well 
received with your readers; I have only sent you my ini- 
tials to it at present: if it is approved of, I will send you 

More, and I will allow you to use my full name afterwards. 
I am, Sir, your sincere friend, by 
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A Critical Enguiry into the Harmony of the Books of Matthey 
Mark, Luke, and John.+Pari I. , 


When we begin to read any book we naturally wish to kno, 
something concerning the author of it; if the subject is of great 
importance, and if much depends upon his correctness ap4 
veracity, Our anxiety is the greater to know something of his 
character. 

When we begin to read the New Testament, as well as the (ld. 
an enquiry naturally arises in our minds, Who are its authors’ 
‘Who are these men, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the reputed 
authors of these aceounts of the life, actions, and sayings of Jesus 
Christ, that we have there written, that so much confidence is re- 
posed in them? Matthew and John are said to have been disci- 

les of Jesus Christ, but of this | see no proof. Of Mark and 

uke it is not even pretended that they were disciples, (nor is it 
certain who they were) consequently, their accounts of the life, 
actions, and sayings of Jesus must have been collected from 
others at second hand, for these men, weak and credulous as they 
are, do not pretend to inspiration themselves. Luke, however, 
pretends to be an apostle, and includes himself (chap. i. and ii) 
amoung those who were eye-witnesses and ministers of Jesus from 
the beginning, but he certainly was not so, for he never mentions 
his own name in his narrative among the disciples or ministers of 
Christ, nor does either of the others, so that his claim ought not 
to be admitted; consequently, we have only two witnesses of 
these strange things, viz. Matthew and John. Now, as we know 
so little concerning any of these men, they are only entitled to 
credit when they relate a probable story and corroborate one 2t- 
other: they are not entitled to any credit whatever when they te 
late,improbable stories and contradict one another in the relation, 
© which [ am afraid is too often the case. As Matthew and Johv 
ire the only disciples who wrote accounts. of the life and actions of 
JesugsChrist, they are thus the only witnesses we have to attest 
these most singular events; and yet we’ are threatened with eter- 
n: damnation if we do not believe their wonderful tale, although 
they appear to contradict one another in almost every particular: 
besides, of those writings ascribed to them, we know not what's 
their own from what is fabricated in their name, we know ne 
what is genuine from what hes been inserted by copyists in the 
dark sages. Certainly; faith is a necessary virtue in the Christial 
religion. — However, I think it is of little matter which is genuilé 
or which is spurious, I hold them of. equal use. ; 
As these authors have engaged in writing the biography of an 
individual, and the history and incidents of his life, if they relate 
the truth we expect them to agree in the facts of their narrativs 
tis on their agreement that their credibility deperds, if they ©” 
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tradict one another we cannot believe them; their agreement does 
not even prove that they write the truth, but if they contradict 
one another we may conclude that some of them have written 
falsehood, if not all. 

The first subject that is presented to us in the New Testament 
is the genealogy of Jesus Christ. Matthew says, from Abraham 
to David there were fourteen generations, but according to the 
list of names he gives, there is only thirteen. He says, from 
David until the carrying away unto Babylon, there were fourteen 

erations, but according to his list there were fifteen, and ac- 
cording to the book of Chronicles there were eighteen generations. 
Matthew in this period omits those generations to make his three 
fanciful periods have all the same number of generations. He 
says, that Joram begat Ozias, but in the Chronicles we learn that 
it was not so, that there was three generations between Joram and 
Ozias, viz. Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah: the line runs thus— 
Joram begat Ahaziah, Ahaziah begat Joash, Joash begat Ama- 
tiah, and Amaziah begat Uzziah, or Ozias, consequently, Joram 
could not beget Ozias. Matthew then says, from the carrying 
away into Babylon until Christ was fourteen generations, but in 
his list there is only twelve; his three numbers of fourteen gene- 
rations each, if added together, would make forty-two, but if we 
take the names in his list, and add them together, we will find 
they amount only to forty instead of forty-two. In this last sec- 
tion he has also omitted one generation, according to Chronicles, 
between Josiah and Jeconiah. He says, that Josiah begat Jeco- 
nah and his brethren about*the time they were carried away ‘unto 
Babylon, but in Chronicles we learn that Josiah was dead twenty- 
two years before the carrying away unto Babylon, (according to 
the chronology) so how could he beget them at that time when he 
was dead. We also learn that Jeconiah was Josiah’s grandson, 
not his son; there is not one of the name of Jeconiah in all the 
lists of Josiah’s sons that are given, and, surely, he could not be- 

this grandson. If Matthew were an ordinary writer we should 

apt to reject this as falsehood, but as it is the Lord’s word, we 
must hold our peace. I have thus far been comparing Matthew 
with himself and with Chronicles, but Luke’s genealogy of the 
same person sets all coniparison at defiance, except in two in- 
stances, which are these, he says, that Joseph, the Carpenter, was 
the'son of Heli; Matthew says, he was the son of Jacob: Luke 
says, that Salathiel’ was the son of Neri; Matthew and Chronicles 
say, that Salathiel was the son of Jechonias. Which are we to 


believe? The names and the number of the other are so totally 


different, that it does not seem to be a genealogy of the same per- 
son'at all, to my mind they are completely irreconcileable. Can 
any person believe them both, or can we believe either of them? 

impression on my mind is, that Luke’s genealogy from David 
wnwards is altogether supposition or fabrication; and of Mat- 
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thew’s I think he has adopted as his genealogy the line of king. 
of the house of David as far as he could trace it, to shew that ii 
hero of his story was sprung of that race, but as he makes erron 
and omissions in a line of kings where he had the means of beige 
correct, we may reasonably suppose that his errors are many more 
when that line fails him, if not fabrication altogether. These twa 
authors wish to prove that Jesus was sprung of the family of 
David, but although their genealogies from David down to Jo 
had been quite correct, (which is certainly not the case) they im. 
mediately overturn their own labours, by telling us that Jesus was 
not Joseph’s son, but begotten of the Holy Ghost, consequently, 
not the son of David. 

Matthew tells us, after Mary was espoused to Joseph before 
they came together she was found to be with child of the Hol; 
Ghost. By whom was she found with child when her husband 
had not come near her?’ Did Matthew find that himself? If Mat. 
thew found that she was with child himself, what are we to think 
of him? If he did not find that himself, but took her word o 
mere report, what value are we to set upon his evidence? and 
then she was with child of the Holy Ghost, consequently the 
Holy Ghost was Christ’s father, this is singular, but how did 
they know that she was with child of the Holy Ghost? they had 
only her own word, when a woman is with child, how is it poss: 
ble to distinguish whether it is to the Holy Ghost or to a mar, 
which is more likely, they have not told us how they distinguished 
this case. Matthew then says, that Joseph knew not Mary until 
she brought forth her first-born son Jesus; Now who told Mat- 
thew this’ If it was so, How did Joseph know that she was with 
child? Would any of the pious defenders of Christ’s divinity be 
content to receive his wife in that state at his marriage, and be 
satisfied with such an explanation? Can any father read this ac- 
count before his family, before his wife, his son, and daughters, 
without blushing? Can any preacher read this before his congre- 
oo and think it will preserve their minds pure and uncorrupt! 

at would a delicate young maiden think of this? Would it 
tend to keep her mind chaste, if she is taught to admire and 
adore such a story? I only ask questions, the law does not allow 
me to answer them, nor to deliver my opinions freely on the sub- 
ject: but I think it is a kin to the holy descriptions of Onans 
celebrated action, to the gambols of Tamar's twins in their birti, 
to Hosea and his wife, or the pious description of Aholah and 
gpala in Ezekiel, Why do we despise the obscenity of the Hir- 
eo and Pagan worship after adoring this? We should pull oe 
beam out of our own eye before we attempt to-take the mote out 
of seal neighbours eye; and where is the proof of all these 
~Mories * I see none whatever, I know not of a single witness 
wrest the truth of this apparently very suspicious and incredi 
story, which is said to be of. the greatest importance to mankind, 
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and which we are required to believe under pain of eternal tor- 
ments; some will tell me, no doubt, that the authors of these 
books knew all these things by inspiration, but what proof have 
ye of that? I see none whatever: these authors (weak and silly 
as they are) none of them say they were inspired, and if they 
had said so, it would still have been no proof, still liable to 
suspicion. i478 | 

Matthew says, that Joseph being a just man and not willing to 
make a public example of Mary meant to put her away privily, 
but private divorce was not according to the law of Moses, and 
was not a token of justice; punishment by the law should be 
public, which is certainly more like justice; but how could he put 
her away, when we are told, both before and after, ver. 18 and 24, 
that they were not yet come together. 

Matthew tells ‘us, that an angel appeared unto Joseph, in a 
dream, and said unto him, Fear not Joseph to take unto thee 
Mary, thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost. How could Joseph know an angel in a dream? Can a 
man in a dream be a correct judge of these things? Does Joseph 
tell Matthew all this? We are told nothing of this. Would such 
evidence be taken and admitted as prouf in any Court of Justice? 
This is certainly a yery correct method of communication between 
God and man! and eyery way worthy of God! It is a very accu- 
rate way of revealing matters which we are now told we must be- 
lieve or be damned!!! Ought we to trust our affairs of importance 
to the dreams of a man we know nothing of, who lived 1800 years 
ago, and which are related to us by another man, of whom we 
know no better? consider this, and think on what foundation reli- 
gion rests! This may shew us that Christianity rests on a sure 
foundation, on a rock, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it; but the gates of hell are not the Age of Reason, 
would the Age of Reason prevail against it? Christian preachers, 
though they are very willing to attack the devil (poor man) they 
are not equally able to encounter Thomas Paine. They trust 
more to their penal laws for the safety of Christianity than to all 
the promises in the Bible put together. 

» Matthew, chap. ii: ver: }—13, tells us of wise men who came 
trom the east to worship Jesus when he was born, but Luke, who 
is very particular. in his narrative, tells us, chap. i. ver. 8—18, 
that it was only shepherds in the neighbourhood. Matthew says, 
they were directed by a star. Luke says, they were directed by 
angels, a whole company! Mark and John, I suppose, never 
rd of these things, or else they have thought them not worth 
According to Matthew’s narrative, the star does not ap- 

pear to have directed the wise men very accurately, for they came 
to Jerusalem, enquiring for Jesus, instead of going to Bethlehem 
he was, and although they were enquiring for him, they 


appear by what they told the people to have known all about him, 
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and were fitter to give information than to ask for it. Their con Ma 
duct was not very like wise men. Matthew tells us, chap, j dou 
ver. 2, when Herod heard of the birth of Christ he was troubled N 
and all Jerusalem with him, there is no exception of any person: | 
now can we believe that all the inhabitants of Jerusalem we. ee 
troubled because there was born a rival to Herod, who Was a not 
noted tyrant? If Jesus had been a rival worth the smallest attey. this 
tion, we may rather conclude that many would have been glad at Ma 
his birth, particularly as we learn from Josephus, that Herod was des 
a cruel tyrant, not of their own nation, and very generally hated an¢ 
by the Jews, both in Jerusalem and other places, how does that for 
agree with the trouble? Matthew tells us, chap. ii. ver. 13, that the 
after the departure of the wise men, an angel appeared unto Jo. tha 
seph (in a dream again) saying, Arise, take the young child and pal 
his mother, and flee into Egypt, for Herod will seek the young ch 
child’s life; then he says, that Joseph arose by night, apparently on 
immediately, and took the child and his mother, and fled into de 
Egypt, and was there until the death of Herod, but none of the C0 
others, Mark, Luke, or John, mention these dreams and flights, su 
Luke, who is always very minute, tells us, on the contrary, that it 
they remained where they were, eight days, until the child was 

circumcised, and until his mother was purified, which was thirty- of 
three days more, according to the law of Moses, and then that al 
they went up to Jerusalem to present him in the Temple, the most al 
public place in the kingdom, almost into Herod’s presence, in- m 
stead of flying into Egypt, and from Jerusalem, he says, they c 
went to and lived at Nazareth; while Matthew says, they went I 
direct from Egypt to Nazareth, for fear of Archelaus, Herod's V 
successor; Luke tells us further, that they went up to Jerusalem 0 
every year to the passover, this leaves him no time at all to flee I 
into Egypt, much less to live there until the death of Herod 

(which was a considerable time) nor no reason to suppose he ever 

did so, which of these accounts are true; many will naturally 

conclude that one of them must be false, and some will think 

them both doubtful. Matthew tells us, when Herod saw that he 


was mocked of the wise men, he sent forth and destroyed all the 
young children in Bethlehem, and the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under, so much for the peace on earth, and good 
will-among men connected with Christ’s birth. Luke, though 
_.very particular in relating all the events connected with his 0- 
fancy, mentions nothing of this horrid massacre, neither does 
Mark or John; and Josephus, who is very particular in relating 
Herod’s actions, and who seems anxious to shew his cruelties, 
-not to pass them over, never once takes notice of this barbarous 
transaction; neither is it once mentioned by any other writer o 
that time! Can we believe that such horrid cruelty would be 
passed over in silence by men who wrote at-the time it took 
place, and possessed of any humanity whatever? Can we helieve 
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Matthew's word alone after such silence? Many will certainly 
bt it. 
pert says, then was fulfilled what was spoken of by the 
et, saying, ‘‘ In Ramah there was a voice heard, lamenta- 
tion and mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not.” Some have thought 
this a very false and absurd application of a quotation which 
Matthew makes from Jeremiah xxxi. 15, who there speaks of a 
destruction that was past, as is evident both from what is before 
and after, for the next verses, 17 and 18, he endeavours to com- 
fort Rachel, and promises that her children shall come again from 
the land of the enemy unto their own border. Can Matthew say, 
that was fulfilled of these children whom Herod killed? It isa 
part of the same passage which he calls a prophesy, did these 
children return again? Besides Ramah was not Bethlehem, so the 
one could not apply to the other. Would a description of the 
destruction of any town at the time of the Norman Conquest be a 
correct prophecy of the Manchester Massacre in the present day, 
such is the agreement in that quotation with the event to which 
it is applied. 

I propose to continue these remarks if approved of to the end 
of the book but must at present conclude by asking of what use is 
all this in the economy of nature? Of what use is Jesus Christ at 
all! Did he improve the condition of man in the world? Was 
mankind either better or happier after his coming? 1 think on the 
contrary, that for many centuries, mankind, both as nations and 
individuals, became more barbarous, ignorant, and miserable. 
Would it not be much better for mankind to depend upon their 
own exertions and conduct for happiness? and, if there is a future 
life, and a state of rewards and punishments therein, would it not 
be better to deserve happiness by their upright conduct in life, 
than to trust to a system of faith liable to so many objections? 
We shall all find that our own exertions will do more to render us 
happy, than any system of faith whatever. Would it not be 
more rational for us to consider ourselves accountable for our 
own actions and conduct in ¢his future life than to trust to the 
merits of another whose merits are so very doubtful? Would it 
not tend more to promote morality and justice among mankind 
'o consider ourselves liable to punishment if we do injustice, than 
to trust that the imputed merits of another will secure us from 
punishment, which we cannot say is justice? it is better not to do 
evil than to have it to repent of, better that we redress any wrongs 
or injuries we have done, than to trust to a death-bed repentance, 
ind to this bruised reed which we shall find to deceive us. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. CARLItp 
AND MADAME M. B. DE BONNEVILLE. 








Tre Lady in whose house Thomas Paine lodged during 
the latter part of the time he spent in Paris, and whio wey 
from France with her two sons to the United States to py. 
take of his bounty and hospitality in return, finally became 
his executrix, and possessed after his death the balk of hi 
property. Mr. Carlile lately received a letter from London, 
rom this Lady, simply offering to his notice a Memoir of 
Thomas Paine, made up from his own papers in the posses 
sion of Madame M. B. de Bonneville. The letter, to bis 
surprize, was dated from London, but referred to Paris for 
further correspondence: having written to Paris to ascer- 
tain whether Madame M. B. de Bonneville had passed 
through England on her way from the United States, and 
asking two or three questions respecting the unpublished 
writings of Thomas Paine, to ascertain the authenticity of 
the correspondence and the identity of Madame M. B. de 
Bonneville, the following letter was received by Mr. Carlile 
on the 27th ult. accompanied with the original manuscript 
of Thomas Paine’s ‘* Letter to Camille Jourdan on Priests, 
Bells, and Public Worship,” which fortunately enables bim 
to complete the imperfect fragment before published of this 
interesting Letter. The lying Christians have represented 
this Lady as having been seduced, deserted, and ill-treated 
by Thomas Paine, and that she publicly expressed be 
detestation of his character. This lie is at last exposed, a 
all others will be in time. ’ 





Sir, Paris, February 22, 1822. 
I mave received your letter of the 7th instant. Yes, Sir, | har 
beenin London. I went to your store*, hoping to find some pr 
son with whom I could speak with confidence, and I would hart 
staid a few days more to have had a conference with you: but! 
was so much astonished at the reward you had received ‘from yo" 
Government, and at the means you was obliged to employ top 
vent further mischief, that it overpowered me in such a manover, 
neither knew what to say or what to write to you, as you ™ 
have seen from the incoherency of my letter ta you. 


7 . 
The American word for shop, or warehouse. 
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From your store I went to the stage-office, and departed from 
the city* of London the next morning. 

You know, Sir, that Thomas Paine has been shamefully perse- 
cuted with injurious, calumniating pamphlets during his hfe, and 
even after his death, charging him with attempts to seduce the 
people into errors. On the true character of this great man | 
anpe it my duty to give the public authentic pieces, which I 
found among his papers. They will contradict the malicious in- 
sinuations of his enemies. To evidence their calumnies has been 
my plan. It was said, Thomas Paine had no noble friends; all 
through the Memoir I have prepared I have inserted Letters to 
prove the contrary. I have connected the pieces by a few words 
of my own, as little as possible, and perhaps too much so, How- 
erer, 1 wish the work to be printed as I give it, and the additions. 
you would like to make to be in the form of Notes. 

Iam confident that a proper person would have made a perfect 
work of this; but I thought it improper to confide Thomas Paine’s 

to another hand, as he did not arrange them himself, and 
the work is now free from the political animadversions or animo- 
sity of another. 

Ihave omitted all. papers that might have prevented its free 
course, or have been considered objectionable to any person. I 
found Thomas Paine’s papers in great disorder, caused by a rob- 
bery. After he had made his will, Mrs. Palmer, (the widow of 
Elihu Palmer) told him that after his death I should burn all his 
papers, and intreated him to give to her his ‘“‘ Answer to the 
Bishop Watson,” and his: Third Part of the Age of Reason,” 
with all his religious manuscripts. Thomas Paine heard her long 
preaching unmoved, and expressed himself (as I have been in- 
formed) to feel a warm friendship and concern for me. Bat when 
he was once in his bed and asleep, Mrs. Palmer entered his back- 
room, rummaged his big trunk, and took from it her apron-full of 
papers ; but the papers she wanted were in the small trunk and 
locked up, the key of which Thomas Paine always kept about 

This happened at a Mr. Hyer’s, a cartman. 

Mr. Fellows published in the “ Theophilanthropist” all the 

religious works they could collect from the bundle taken away, 

among them was a copy of the beginning of his Answer to 
Bishop, correct or not I cannot say, for | have never compared 
ttwith the original. Mr. John Fellows told me this only a year 
4g0, and when I asked for the other papers, he answered, “‘ They 
are all lost.” . 

Thavé the “ Answer to the Bishop Watson,” and the “ Third 
Part of the Age of Reason,” with many other finished pieces, all 
of the hand-writing of Mr. Paine himself, with other manuscripts, 


* Tt was first written frightful London, and the’ words city of wrote over it, 
* by the original writer 1 cannot say.—R. C. 
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among which are several letters of President Jefferson’s. | gon; q 
and make you a present of the “ Letter to Camille Jourdan.” " 
which you say you have not a perfect copy ; it is the original, ayj 

4 


the hand-writing of Thomas Paine. I also attach to this a tabi 
of the contents of “ The Life of Thomas Paine,” to give yOu at 
idea of it. This “« Life” was finished and translated in Augus 
1819, and my intention was to write to you, when Mr. Cobber 
hearing it, was solicitous to get it. He offered me a thousand ' 
dollars for it, payable in six months, -and a promise to secure th 
copy-right in England for my benefit. I accepted his offer, ang ’ 
gave him the work, and he gave me his note. A few days after P 
he dug up the remains of Thomas Paine from where | had interred , 
them, (according to his last will and my promise) on the pretext n 
of honouring them. This broke off all correspondence between ( 
us; and not being able to get the thousand dollars, I have taken : 
back the work. t 
I am again with my husband in Paris, and any further informa 

tion you may wish to have I will be eager to answer. I am not 

“ certain that I have a complete copy of the ‘‘ Agrarian Justice,” t 
or the “ Address to the People and Armies of France,” but | 

will look again for them. i 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

M. B. DE BONNEVILLE. 





The following part of the “ Letter to Camille Jourdan’ 
is that which was erased by the Editor of the ‘“ Courier’ 
in publishing au extract in the year 1797. That Paper was 
then a complete Republican Paper, although the Proprietor 
was then the same as now, (Daniel Stewart) but was subse 

uently offered his price by Pitt, and sold himself. The 
ditor of “ The Courier” then observed :—“ As the cot- 
mencement of this Letter relates to Mr. Paine’s opinions 0 
the BIBLE, we are under the necessity, for very obvious 
reasons, of omitting it.” Alluding to the case of Williams, 


who was then under prosecution for publishing the “ Age 
of Reason.” 


- 





Letter of Thomas: Paine to Camille Jourdan, of the Council of Fer 


eventos: eonasioned by his Report. on the Priests, the Worship, 


CITIZEN REPRESEN PANT, 


As every thing in your Report, relating to what you call worship, 
connects itself with the books called the Sciiptures, [ begin with 3 
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yotation therefrom. It may serve to give us some idea of the 
fanciful origin and fabrication of those books. 2 Chronicles, chap. 
usxiv. verse 14, &c. ‘‘ Hilkiah, the priest, found the book of the 
Lord given by Moses. And Hilkiah, the priest, said to Shaphan, 
the scribe, | have found the book of the law in the house of the 
jord, and Hilkiah delivered the book to Shaphan, And Shaphan, 
the scribe, told the King (Josiah) saying, Hilkiah, the priest, hath 
given me a book.”’ 

This pretended finding was about a thousand years after the time 
that Moses is saidto have lived. Before this pretended finding there 
was no such thing practised or known in the world as that which is 
cilied the law of Moses. ‘This being the case, there is every appa- 
rent evidence, that the books, called books of Moses, (and which 
make the first part of what are called the Scriptures) are forgeries 
contrived between a Priest and a limb of the law*, Hilkiah and 
Shaphan, the scribe, a thousand years after Moses is said to have 
been dead. 

Thus much for the first part of the Bible. Every other part is 
marked with circumstances equally as suspicious. We ought, 
therefore, to be reverentially careful how we ascribe books to God, 
as kis word, of which there is no evidence, and against which there 
is abundant evidence to the contrary, and every cause to suspect 
imposition. 

In your Report you speak continually of something by the name 
of worship, and you confine yourself to speak of one kind only, as 
if there were but one, and that one was unquestionably true. 

The modes of worship are as various as the sects are numerous ; 
and amidst all this variety and multiplicity there is but one article 
of belief in which every religion in the world agree. That article 
has universal sanction. It is the belief of a God, or what the Greeks 
described by the word Theism, and the Latins by that of Deism. 
Upon this one article have been erected all the different superstruc- 
lures of creeds and ceremonies continually warring with each other 
that.now exist or ever existed. But the men most and best informed 
upon the subject of theology rest themselves upon this universal 


article, and hold all the various superstructures erected thereon to be 


at least doubtful, if not altogether artificial. 
The intellectual part of religion is~ a-private affair between every 
man and his Maker, and in which no third party has a right to in- 
¢. The practical part consists in our doing good to each other. 
Since religion has been made into a trade, the practical part has 
made to consist of ceremonies performed by men called Priests ; 
and the people have been amused wtth ceremonial shews, processions, 
aud bells. By devices of this kind true religion has been banished ; 
such means have been found out to éxtract money even from the 

peor, instead of contributing to their relief. 
0 man ought to make a living by religion. _ It is dishonest so to 


* It happens that Camille Jourdan is a limb of the law. 
ppe 
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do. Religion is not.an act that can be performed by proxy, (), 

rsou cannot act religion for another. Every person must perform 
it for himself; and all that a Priest can do is to take from him, |, 
wants nothing but his money, and then to riot on his spoil and Jago 
at his credulity. : 

The only people, as a professional sect of Christians, who Drv. 
vide for the poor of their Society, are the people known by th 
name of Quakers. Those men have no Priests. They assem 
quietly in their places of meeting, and do not disturb their neigh. 
bours with shews and the noise of bells. Religion does not unix 
itself to shew and noise. ~ True religion is without either, Wher 
there is both there is no true religion. 

The first object for enquiry in all cases, more especially in matter 
of religious concern, is TRUTH. We ought to enquire into th 
trath of whatever we are taught to believe, and it is certain that th 
books called the Scriptures stand, in this respect, in more thang 
doubtful predicament. They have been held in existence, and in 
a sort of credit among the common class of people, by art, terro, 
and prosecution. They have but little or no credit among the en. 
lightened part, but they have been made the means of encumberig 
the world with a numerous Priesthood, who have fattened on the 
labour of the people, and consumed the sustenance that ought to be 
applied to the widows and the poor. 


{The extract in “ The Courier” begins here, but as it has 
another paragraph incomplete, we proceed to embrace it 


It is want of feeling to talk of Priests and bells whilst so may 
infants are petishing in the hospitals, and aged and infirm poor 
the streets, from the want of necessaries. The abundance that 
France produces is sufficient for every want, if rightly applied; 
but Priests and bells, like articles of luxury, ought to be the leas! 
articles of consideration. 

We talk of religion. Let us talk of truth ; for that which is 10 
truth, is not worthy of ‘religion. 

We see different parts of the world overspread with differeat 
books, each of which, though contradictory to the other, is said, by 
its partizans, to be of divine origin, and is made a rule of faith av 
“practice. [hn countries under despotic governments, where inquiry § 
‘always forbidden, the people are condemned, to believe as they have 
been taught by their priests. This was for many centuries the ci 
‘in France : “but this link in the chain of slavery is happily brakes 
by the revolation; and that it may never be rivetted again, le ¥ 
employ a part of the hberty we enjoy in scrutinizing into the truth. 
Let us leave behind us some monument, that we have made the 
cause and honour of our Creator an object of our care. If we bave 


heen imposed upon by the terrors of Government and the artifices of 


Priests, in matters of religion, let us do justice to our Creator by 


examining the case. His name is too sacred to be affixed 10%! 
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thing which is fabulous, and it is our duty to enquire, Whether we 
believe, or encourage the people to believe, in fables or in facts ? 

it would be a project worthy the situation we are in te invite an 
enquiry of this kind. We have committees for various objects, and 
among others, a committee for bells, we have institutions, academies, 
snd societies, for various purposes; but we have none for inquiring 
into histerical truth in matters of religious concern, They shew 
us certain books which they call the Holy Scriptures, the word of 
God, and other names of that kind; but we ought to know what 
evidence there is for our believing them to be so, and at what time 
they originated: and in what manner, We know that men could 
make books, and we know that artifice and superstition could give 
them a name; could call them sacred. But we ought to be careful 
that the name of our Creator be not abused. Let then all the evi- 
deuce with respect to those books be made a subject of enquiry. 
if there be evidence to warrant our belief of them, let us encourage 
the propagation of it; but if not, let us be careful not to promote 
the cause of delusion and falsehood. 





Observation. This addition to the extract in the Courier, 
which was also copied in the second edition of his Theolo- 
gical Works, in 1819, and as a small pampblet at the same 
time, makes a perfect copy, with the exception of the omis- 
sion of one sentence, and that an important one, a mere 
interjection. “ Alas! nothing is so easy as to deceive one’s 
self.” It should come in as a sentence on the third page of 
my edition, before the words, “ Did all men think as you 
think,” &c. 

Thave strong hopes of being able very shortly to lay be- 
fore the British Public the whole of Mr. Paine’s posthu- 
mous writings, with some very interesting correspondence 
that passed between him and the most distinguished men 
and women that figured during the American and French 
Revolutions. This publication will be calculated to throw 
an additional lustre, if possible, on the name and character 
of Thomas Paine. ‘The more that character be sifted the 
more brilliant it evidently appears. The accompanying 
Letter of Madame Bonneville crushes all the lies that have 
been circulated in religious tracts about his seduction and 
ill-treatment of her. It is now evident that a host of per- 
sous have been successively employed by the British Go- 
Vernment to belie and degrade the name and character of 
bomas Paine. The present Lord Liverpool began it, by 
Siving one Chalmers, a sum of money for writing an infa- 
mous lying memoir under the signature of Oldys an Ame- 
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rican! This is Lord Liverpool who, is cried up by friega 
and foes, as a.man above: every mean and shuflling tric. 
This was the man who commenced the career of |ies and 
abuse against the name and character of Thomas Paine 
and has ever since been at.the head of the wretches wh, 
have carried on a similar game. The name of Liverpool 
always sounds insignificant connected with that of his 
more infamous colleague, if possible, Castlereagh, but the 
name of Thomas Paine shall be in the mouth of every hy. 
man being in Europe and America, as a great politician, 
philosopher, and philanthropist, when the names of Liver. 
pool, Castlereagh, Eldon, and Sidmouth, Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
and Canning, shall be buried in oblivion; or lisped only 
with execration. ’ 
These Posthumous Works and Correspondences of Tho- 
mas Paine, will form a copywright, as tbey will be pur. 
chased from his Executrix in the regular way, therefore no 
pirate will be able to copy them with impunity. They will 
form a full third of his whole works. They will be at first 
printed in the form of an Appendix, uniform with my octavo 
edition, to accommodate those who may have copies oi 
what I have hitherto printed, and then in a small poche 
edition, with a complete collection’ of every thing that Mr. 
Paine ever wrote, with an idea of having published. My 
octavo edition of his Theological Works is quite out of 
print, and in addition to the very cheap copy ia the “ Re 
port of my Mock Trials,” I shall print another in a,swal 
sizé as cheap as possible. 
: R. CARLIE. 
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